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The Man with the Soft Heart 


Don’t ever underestimate a goose. 


BY JOHN A. WALDIE, M.M. 


BsAINT FRANCIS had his. Brother 
Wolf, and Father Mike Mulligan 
had his goose. Silly, you say: But 
it happened. 

One day, Father was just another 
priest, busy in too many ministra- 
tions as he made his parish rounds. 
The goose — well, it was just an- 
other dinner come the next holiday. 





Jersey City’s Father Francis Mulligan 
died in a tragic rectory fire in Chile. 


Then something clicked, and it was 
“Good morning, Father Mike,” in 
the quack-quack of goose language. 
Chambaco was the name Father 
Mike gave his new pet. 

You may think it out of place for 
me to write of the late Father 
Mulligan in such a vein. But I can 
see him getting a big charge out of 
telling thjs story to the angels; a 
hearty laugh rolls forth as he recalls 
the incidents that live again in 
these pages. I’m sure his Creator is 
showing him a blueprint of what 
makes a goose tick. And Saint 
Francis of Assisi is trying to nudge 
through the crowd, to compare 
notes with the former pastor of the 
little town of Renaico in Chile. 

A goose is a silly bird, you say? 
Chambaco soon learned to stretch 
her neck, reach into a cassock pock- 
et and pluck herself a tidbit. This 
goose trailed her Lord’s minister 
about the whole town, being babied 
and favored by all. 

When Father said good-by, as he 
started off on a sick call, the goose 
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set up a ruckus that the other 
geese thought shameful. One day 
when Father stepped on the starter, 
Chambaco set up such a cackling 
that Father rolled down the win- 
dow, and bade her not disturb the 


and got out of there. But Cham- 
baco tugged at his cassock until 
Father splashed her a bit. 

“Well, she’s caked with mud, so 
I'll wash it off,” thought Father. 
Pretty soon the soap was out and 
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open window. 
She seated her- 
self beside 
Father Mulligan just as though she 
belonged there. She preened a top 
feather, gurgling as much as to say, 
“Well, Tm ready. Let’s go.” 

From then on, Father had no 
recourse but to bring her along 
when he went shopping. At every 
stop Chambaco would get out, 
follow him into the store, and clam- 
or to be introduced. 

““My better half,” Father pre- 
sented his pet to the startled mer- 
chants, who fumbled for a biscuit 
or a leftover to give the friendly 
bird. So Chambaco got fat. 

Close to water, Chambaco spent 
a lifetime spilling the cleansing 
fluid over the whole of her body, 
picking, preening, polishing and 
touching up. The time a man spends 
waiting while his wife gets ready 
is fleeting in comparison to the 
ablutions of a well-kept goose. 

During one dry spell, Father 
Mike’s heart was touched. He gave 
Chambaco a basin of water. That’s 
all; just gave her a basin of water, 
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You mustn’t 
think that Fa- 
ther Mulligan 
spent his live-long day on Cham- 
baco—any more than Saint Francis 
occupied a lifetime with Brother 
Wolf. The good Saint walked the 
circumference of the Mediterranean 
world, preaching his song of love 
for God; similarly Father Mike 
ministered to the poorest of the 
poor. He went into their homes. 
He joked and he laughed. He 
brought a smile to the tired lady, 
bedridden these fourteen years. 
Always his visits meant consolation 
in misery, laughter through tears, 
mercy to the sinner. He had a 
consuming love for all. He labored 
with a dedicated passion at being 
another Christ. 

That the little ones might come 
unto Him, he played with the chil- 
dren. He got them a soccer field; 
he took them swimming. Always he 
had a little surprise for one of them. 
Out of the interminable reaches of 
his cassock pocket, he dug up a toy 
truck or a genuine high bouncer. 
Chambaco squawked at near misses 
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on the soccer field but she shone as 
ueen of the waves during the 
imming sessions. 
What Father Mike wanted most 
for the youngsters of Renaico was a 
shool—one where they could learn 
the freedom of Angels and the 
mised hope that theirs is heaven. 
¢ Hundreds of letters were pounded 
on his typewriter, to friends in the 
States. As the money came in, the 
were drawn, foundations laid. 
Renaico has no contractors and 
fewer architects, so Father put on 
his overalls. He went up ladders, 
crossed unfinished floors, tightroped 
beams to inner recesses, went down 
tofoundations, across piles of cement 
and sand — urging here, coaxing 
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there. 

Just when Father Mike’s job was 
about to bring on a splitting head- 
ache, who came running with a 
datter? A tug at the overalls, a pluck 
§ at his pants’ leg as if to say, “Come 


Itwas Chambaco. That meant that 
Father Mike had to put down his 
plumb line, fold his rule and pat 
his silly pet on the head. 


on, don’t take it too seriously.” . 


“Here, have some corn,” said 
Father Mike, as if Chambaco didn’t 
know which pocket it was in. Then 
he rested long enough to wipe the 
sweat from his brow and let his 
lungs return to their proper respira- 
tion. A cool drink trickled down 
his throat. Father Mike was close 
to God’s things: honest hard work, 
a dedicated love for the poor and 
the children. He was close to crea- 
tion in the soil and in the silly bird 
who knew how to slow him down. 

“Yeah, Chambaco’s dumb,” he 
mused, “‘dumb like a fox.”’ 

At dinner one day Father Mike 
savored a tasty dish and murmured: 
**H-m-m good! What is it?” 

He almost choked at the reply, 
**Goose.”’ 

Then and there, Father Mike 
made a decision. He knew that the 
day of reckoning would have to 
come for Chambaco. 

Foresecing this fate for Chambaco 
was too much. He took her to a 
nearby farm and explained condi- 
tions to the farmer. I’m sure he 
looks down from heaven, smiling 
at the glitter in her eggs. Bm 
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My Two Papres 


For him to learn Quechua is 


as easy as to drink a coke. 


BY EUGENIA GARCIA 


Miss Garcia, whose home is in Are- 
quipa, Peru, wrote this piece as an 
English assignment at Villa Maria 
College in Pennsylvania. She gave it to 
her teacher, Sister M. Romaine, to edit. 
We agree with Sister who said, “‘I feared 
that uf I did so I might destroy the flavor 
of her idiom.”’ Miss Garcia consented to 
let us share it with you. 
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@i HAVE my mind full of ideas 
and memories, but, as it is almost 
impossible to relate at once my 
experiences about each of the Mary- 
knoll priests in Peru, I am going 
to focus these paragraphs on two. 

Not very long ago I went with 
my little sister (four years old), to 
visit Father Vincent McConaughy. 
When she saw him, she told him: 
“You are the happy man!” And 
certainly she didn’t make a mistake. 
Anywhere he is, it seems like every- 
thing gets life, and using their in- 
visible feet, go around in a crazy 
dance, following Father Vincent’s 
fingers on the piano. Every word he 
says, is an invitation to the gayety. 
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Scratch the surface of Father Waldie and you'll find the Good Samaritan. 
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But, it seems like I am just prais- 
ing his artistic talent and going 
away from my object, but this is 
not so. The music and the velocity 
of thought of Father Vincent, are 
just his secret alms. 

Through the eight years that I 
have known him, I can see a lot of 
goodness that he has spread around 
him. Father’ Vincent is that kind of 
person that between jokes, takes off 
his own shirt and gives it to the 
people who need it, and meanwhile 
is laughing about the cold weather, 
talks about the house he lives in, as 
apalace. For him, to learn Quechua 
is as easy as to drink a coke. 

His labor among the Peruvian 
Indians is just wonderful and ad- 
mirable. Anytime I think about 
him, I remember some tale that I 
read when I was a child: “The 
Pied Piper of Hamlin.” Father Vin- 
cent is Fike him, and I wonder if he 
will be surprised some day, when 
in heaven he finds all those people 
who obtained glory, thanks to him, 
his piano, and his labor. 

Father John Waldie is different, 
speaking of character of course. 
“I am not an artist!” were always 


| his words, every time I tried to 


make him listen to a musical piece 
or read a poetic page. But for me, 
Father Jack is a most wonderful 
artist, because he can make souls 
beautiful. He is a joker also, and is 
always with a smile on his lips or 
eyes, because he has the privilege 


} to smile with his eyes. The people 


are always willing to do as he asks. 
Years ago, he was in a little town, 
working for the Indians, and he 
just had a little room, where he 
could not put a chair between his 
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bed and his desk; and the only 
thing he had to eat, was fried 
bananas and rice. But for him, it 
didn’t matter! “I have Jesus,” he 
says, “‘and I have everything.” 

Now, he is in another little mis- 
sion, in Chile, and the work he does 
is more than a wonderful work. 
“I never do anything for the people. 
I am lazy,” he always says, and in 
the meantime, anywhere there are 
sick people, there is Father Jack to 
take them to another city, because 
they don’t have a doctor at Renaico. 
I know, there are no good roads, 
and it is raining all year, almost 
night and day, but Father Jack 
with his old car without wind- 
shield wipers, saves lives every day, 
giving his blood, his tears and his 
prayers. 

Personally, I have many things 
to say about these two priests. 
Thanks to Father Vincent, I am in 
the States, getting my college edu- 
cation. And thanks to Father Jack, 
I am able to get along, through this 
difficult way in a foreign country, 
where though everything is wonder- 
ful, everything is different too. I'll 
never forget Father Jack’s words. 
One day, when I was so angry and 
I said: “‘Father, I always pray for 
those people who make me suffer.” 
And he said: “‘Why don’t you better 
pray for those people whom you 
made suffer?”’ And another time, 
he told me when I was tired wash- 
ing dishes at the school: ‘“Wash the 
dishes with Mary, because the Son 
of God needs His dishes clean for 
the next supper. All your classmates 
are sons of God.” 

My two Padres are like all the 
Maryknolls. a8 
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A Camera that | 
Catches the Poor ky 


@ MANY OF our readers have re- 
marked on the unusual sympathy 
with which our Hong Kong pic- 
tures are taken. This is due largeiy 
to the efforts of Marcus Mak, a 
® Hong Kong-born Chinese. 
é Marcus is an employee of the 
Hong Kong Police. By profession 
fm &«« he is a steno-typist and accountant. 
; He is the sole support of his two 
sisters and a brother, all of whom 
are still in school. 

He became interested in photog- / 
raphy about five years ago and be- 
gan with a very cheap camera. He 
has now graduated to a complex 
miniature with a bag of accessories. 
During his free time, when not 
taking pictures, he can be found at 
photo exhibitions or reading litera- 
ture on his hobby. 

Marcus will literally miss meals 
to take pictures. When he begins to - 
focus, for him time stops. He uses 
his camera to take pictures that will 
help in the propagation of the Faith 
and make known the needs of the 
poor. Because of his apostolic mo- 
= tive, he brings an unusual quality 
=~ to his work, which is reflected in - 
the final results. 
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FOR EXAMPLES OF WORK 


The frugality of the Orient is 


caught in the picture of this 


woman sweeping up rice grains 


from the floor of a warehouse. 




















@cHitpREN and old people are 
given naturalness and dignity in 
Marcus Mak’s artistic treatment of 
them. The elderly resident of a 
Catholic home for the aged (right) 
reveals beauty, expectancy, and the 
loneliness of declining years. The 
gaiety and spontaneity of youth 
spring out (above) from the boy at 
play. The refugee children (left) are 
bathed in the human qualities of 
love and affection. 
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Marcus’ lens is often turned towards refugees. He mirrors the endless 
waiting in relief lines (above) and the glimpse into streetside living 


(below). His portrait of coolies (opposite) is a study in anonymity. 
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By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


Holy souls all over the world, the 
saints of all countries, are praying 
and making sacrifices for the con- 
version of the world. The missioner 
is the ordinary vehicle through 
which the grace of conversion 
passes. As far as we can judge, God 
does not often work miracles of 
conversions without intermediaries. 
The grace of God passes to uncon- 
verted souls with greater or less 
facility, according to the kind of 
instrument the missioner is. His 
great obligation, therefore, is to be 
an apt instrument, a chosen arrow 
(Isaias xlix: 2). 


The ultimate purpose of a mission- 
ary society is to train missioners with 
a deep consciousness of this duty, 
and see to it that they do not lose 
sight of this. The missioner’s com- 
munity has the duty to offset many 
disadvantages. In the first place, it 
must try to see that no missioner is 
allowed to live in isolation for long 
periods; the ideal would be never 
to let a priest live alone, without the 
company of another priest, apart 
from the relatively short periods of 
mission trips. It is of great impor- 
tance to encourage those who live 
in the same house to make serious 
efforts to live a common life, loving 
and assisting one another, sharing 
everything. 

Father Lombardi has recently 
written of the isolation of many Ital- 
ian priests as the greatest deficiency 
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of the Church in Italy. He proposes 
to remedy it by the appointment of 
spiritual directors for priests — a 
hundred for all Italy. 


It seems to me that the isolation of 
missioners is generally, if not al- 
ways, greater than the isolation of 
priests in Italy could ever be. Such 
spiritual directors might answer 
many of the missioner’s problems. 
The right director would have a 
vast field for good. It might not be 
possible for him to visit all the 
priests in their own missions even 
once a year. But he could visit 
many of them more often. And he 
could always manage to get to 
places where he would be available. 

It would be possible for him to 
arrange a recollection day for small 
groups, about six months after the 
annual retreat. The missioners 
would be able to write to him for 
advice concerning their spiritual 
problems. He would have to confine 
himself to spiritual matters, would 
have no authority over the mission- 
ers. His concern would be their 
spiritual lives and their mission 
activities insofar as they have a 
close bearing on the spiritual health 
of the men entrusted to him. 
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gsincE Maryknoll’s Sister Maria 

José Cannon won $2,500 in a na- 7 
tional baking contest for her cookies, 
called Coconut Islands, we’ve had 

many requests for her recipe. Here 

ishow Sister does it. 


COCONUT ISLANDS 


Sift together 2 cups flour, 14 teaspoon 
salt, Y2 teaspoon soda. Melt 3 squares 
(3 ounces) chocolate in 14 cup hot 
strong coffee in small saucepan over 
low heat. Cool. Cream 1% cup butter; 
gradually add 1 cup firmly packed 
brown sugar, creaming well. Add 1 
unbeaten egg, and the cool chocolate CCmenns @ ete 
mixture. Beat well. Measure 14 cup === ss a 
thick sour cream. Add alternately with 
the dry ingredients to creamed mixture. 
Mix until well beaten. Stir in 4% cup 
finely cut coconut. Drop by heaping 
teaspoonfuls onto greased baking 
sheets. Bake in moderate oven (375 
degrees) 12-15 minutes. Frost while 
warm. Sprinkle tops with additional 14 
cup coconut. Store in tightly covered 
container. 
Chocolate Frosting: melt 1 square 











(1 oz.) chocolate, and 1 tablespoon 
s butter with 2 tablespoons sour cream 
in top of double boiler over hot water. 
Mix well. Remove from heat and slowly 
blend 1 cup confectioners’ sugar. Thin 
with water or cream, a few drops, if 


necessary. 
Yield: 3/2 dozen cookies. 

















f nd Then They Went 


to 


the Hospital 


A Bolivian family outing averts a tragedy for its youngest. 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY AMBROSE C. GRAHAM, M.M. 


/ Bacives used to be as lively and 
@ mischievous as a cageful of monkeys. 
Then he just rested — a bad sign 
in any boy; a storm warning in 
Alcides. Amoebae do that to a boy 
of five. On my trip along the lower 
Beni River, in the jungle of Bolivia, 
I had met many cases of amoebic 
dysentery. Unfortunately, I had run 
out of medicine by the time I got 
to Alcides’ house. 

We talked the matter over, and 
the family decided to take Alcides 
' to the hospital in Riberalta. The 
| Amaturi family live three and a half 
days downstream from the metrop- 
olis. The Beni River is the only 
& road between their jungle home 
and Riberalta. The trip is a hard 
one, and getting ready entails a lot 
of preparation. This is what hap- 
pens. 

Papa, Mom and little Maria 
carry a load of bananas from their 
plantation on the opposite side of 
the river. Some will be sold in 
town; others eaten on the journey. 
the rest left with the caretaker, 


to feed pigs while they’re gone. 
Gladys, the older daughter, 
washes clothes. She comes back 
from the brook with the laundry on 
her arm; a five-gallon tin of drink- 
ing water is balanced nicely on her 
head. Next, she turns her attention 
to the job of finishing the rubber 
balls. She pours rubber milk on 
two slabs of wood. The hot sun 
dries and cures this into a thin sheet 
of rubber. Gladys attaches this 
sheet to a small core. She rolls it 
along the board, and it receives 
layer after layer of rubber. The 
finished balls will be bartered in 
town. One will be a present for the 
relatives who will give them lodging. 
Finally it is time for Gladys to 
starch the shirts that Papa will 
need while in town. The starch she 
uses is the sap of a_yucca plant 
mixed with a bit of kerosene. The 
preparation looks messy but it does 
a good job on the shirts. 
Meanwhile, Mom has just found 
some soiled clothes that Alcides left 
scattered in the yard. It takes her 


Mama and her youngest load the canoe. Note Mama’s long pants and the 
smudge pot she carries; both are useful in battling swarms of insects. 
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Lets of elbow grease at the brook in the back yard but Mama has to make 
sure that her sick bey will wear clean clothes to visit the hospital. 


Gladys spreads milk rubber 
to harden and cool. It will 
then be rolled around and 
around a core; the finished 
ball will pay for the trip. 
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Y sreturns from the brook with the 
ei gtanily's clean laundry. Balanced on 
; head is drinking water for the trip. 
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Three and a half days of paddling 
against a strong current, while attacked 
by hordes of insects, begin. It’s done 
te get treatment for their sick child. 











only a jiffy to wash them at her 
favorite spot in the brook behind 
the house. She next fells a tree and 
cuts it up for kindling wood. Gladys, 
“ meanwhile, is dressing ducks with 
a machete. 

Then Papa and the family load 
the big dugout canoe. They make 
many trips from the house to the 
boat, carrying essentials for the trip. 
A most important piece of equip- 
ment is a chipped, rust-eaten tea- 
pot; it will be used as a smudge pot. 
The insects are bad enough to force 
the women to wear long pants; 
while traveling, the river-folk are at 
the mercy of these thirsty invaders. 
Our travelers cover their faces and 
heads with towels, leaving scant 
openings for seeing and breathing. 
But the ones who are paddling 
can’t swat at the clouds of insects 
that pick away at arms, eyes and 
nostrils. The oil smoke of the smudge 
pot keeps a majority of the bugs at 
a respectful distance. 

Once on the river they are also 
at the mercy of the sun, but they 
dare not remove any clothing. They 
paddle close to shore, to take advan- 
tage of eddies that will help them 
in their battle against the current. 

The Amaturi family times their 
trip so that every evening finds 
them arriving at a friend’s house. 
The family doing the entertaining 
allots them floor space. While Mom 
cooks the rice and bananas, Papa 
spreads the bed rolls on the floor. 
Over the bedding he extends a tent- 
like mosquito net — not the mesh 
kind we are accustomed to, but one 
made of solid cloth, because there 
is a species of insect here that can 
fly right through the mesh of an 
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ordinary mosquito net. These jnd 
sects have a sting of fire out of all 
proportion to their size. 

As they continue their journey 
the family passes through sections 
that would delight any travel writer, 
But they are too tired and bug. 
annoyed to enjoy the scenery. When 
they arrive at Riberalta, their faces 
and arms bear witness to a losing 
battle waged against the insects, 
Putting in at the dock, the canoe 
is quickly unloaded; the rubber and 





bananas are bartered; then all bathe 
in the river and dress in their finest. 

Alcides is taken to the hospital, 
where the diagnosis of amoeba is 
verified, and treatment is started. 
Without it, he would slowly lose 
all strength and develop a vacant 
stare — the face of disinterested 
old age on the body of a five-year- 
old. In this weakened condition, 
some disease would quickly remove 
him from his misery. 

Soon the medicine takes hold, 
and Alcides runs the streets of 
Riberalta. He wants to visit the 
parish church because there is no 
church where he lives. Gradually 
he begins to take a renewed interest 
in everything. Papa Amaturi is 
pleased with the change in his boy. 
However, he has to get back to 
work on his farm, so the family 
goes to the hospital to say good-by. 

Sister Rose Mercedes gives Papa 
some medicine his son can take at 


home. Alcides jokes with Sister, & 


complaining about the taste of the 
medicine; but cries when it is time 
to leave. The family is happy be- 
cause they know Alcides will soon 
be as lively and as mischievous as 
a cageful of monkeys. & & 
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Key to Happiness 





BY BISHOP JAMES L. CONNOLLY 


@ “I give thanks to God for you because 
your faith is spoken of in the whole 
world.” (Romans, 1:8.) 

These words of Saint Paul are 
significant for every one of us. They 
set up a standard of value which if 
followed would make all men hap- 
pier. For what after all is our most 
prized possession? Is it not the 
knowledge that we are the children 
of God, called to be members in the 
household of faith? 

This is what gives meaning to 
life. This is a key to happiness. ‘This 
is the grounds of our hope. For 
without faith it is impossible to 
please God, and with faith our 
victory is assured. 

Thus we have a most precious 
possession. We should not, however, 
think to hug it idly to ourselves. 
We should all be eager to share it 
with others. We should give. an 
account of the faith that is in us. 
And if we do, the world will note 
our conduct. 

There are men professing faith 
in God whose deeds belie their 
words. They say they are followers 
of Christ but there is little in their 
way of living that would bring up 
the memory of what Christ taught 
and did. He lived a life of sacrifice. 
But theirs is one of ease. He died 
that men might live. But they live 
indifferent to the plight of others. 

The missionary goes to serve in 
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so-called backward areas. He brings ta 


with him the light of faith and 
tender ministration of love. His 
concern is to enable one and all to 
get the most out of life, both here 
and in eternity. It is a shame to 
think how often his devotion is 
frustrated and disappointed because 
people at home have not much in- 
terest. It is a pity to note what 
good is left undone for lack of means. 

How much happier he would be 
if he could say of us what St. Paul 
did of the early Christians: “I give 
thanks to my God for you all be- 
cause your faith is spoken of in the 


whole world.’”’ How much more ¥ 


sure of our own faith we can all be 
when we measure it against the 
needs of the foreign missions and 
can honestly say that we are not 
found wanting. 

No nation in the world has the 
power for good that we possess in 
the United States. We are a gener- 
ous kindly people. We have a long 
record of response to various cam- 
paigns for social welfare, medical 
research and aid for the under- 
privileged. But let us not forget 
that the greatest and most lasting 
good we can do for our neighbor is 
what we do for his spiritual well- 
being. This is a type of good that 
no disaster, nor persecution, no 
sickness nor trial can ever take 
away. a] 
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|Up AMONG THE COAL MINES 


§ SHIMIZUSAWA mission reminds me 


it’s situated in Hokkaido’s coal- 
mining region. We are surrounded 
by collieries and slag heaps. Shi- 
mizusawa is a part of Yubari, a city 


j of one hundred thousand people, 


divided into six towns scattered 
through a large valley. In the valley 
there is a single track railroad, built 
to haul coal. There’s also a passen- 
ger line that reminds me of the 
Toonerville Trolley, only this one 


operates on gasoline-powered cars. 


Service is infrequent, and this makes 
it hard for our Catholics to get to 
Sunday Mass regularly. 

The mission building in Shimizu- 
sawa is a combination of kinder- 
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of How Green Was My Valley because“ 
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Introducing a missioner who 


haunts a Toonerville Trolley. 


BY PAUL W. TOUCHETTE, M.M. 


garten, chapel and living quarters. 
It is a large, two-storied, wooden 
building. The first floor is mostly 
the kindergarten, known locally as 
‘Angels’ Garden.” For my money 
these angels are the noisiest in exist- 
ence. Upstairs there are a chapel, 
meeting hall and my room. 

The parish has about one hun- 
dred and eighty Christians, but only 
twenty-four live in Shimizusawa. 
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Sixty or so of our people live farther 
up the valley, toward Yubari; 
others are scattered in tiny villages 
on the fringe of the area; the 
‘ greatest number of them live at 
Oyubari, an hour and fifteen min- 
utes from the 


ie: age , IT TAKES TWO Pp ge most 
pron 4 ee inane to insure missionary success: eq * 2 iol 
where most of Beth the missioner overseas end joo and who 
the people live? you at home, backing him with = sold this prop- 
It’s impossible prayers and sacrifices. erty to the 


to buy land in 
those tightly crowded industrial 


areas. 

On my first Sunday in Shimizu- 
sawa, a large group of Christians 
attended to meet the new pastor, 
as well as to bid farewell to their 
former pastor, Father Camillo. After 
Mass we all gathered downstairs in 
the kindergarten, for a welcome- 
farewell party, and there were polite 
speeches and tea. 

At three o’clock we boarded the 
train for Oyubari. A delegation of 
the Christians met us at the station, 
and we walked to the chapel where 
the rest of the Christians were wait- 
ing for evening Mass. 

Days are full here in Shimizu- 
sawa, what with conferences tospark 
the initiative of officers of the Chris- 
tians’ Club; trips to scattered out- 
stations; taking the Blessed Sacra- 
ment to sick Christians in the local 
hospital; catechism classes; attend- 
ing the Actio Mariae meetings. 
Marian Action is the Hokkaido ver- 
sion of the Legion of Mary. It’s 
impossible to observe the rule of 
the Legion here because distances 
are great. So Bishop Tomizawa has 
written up a rule and prayers for 
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Actio Mariae, based as much a; 
possible on the Legion Handbook, 

I’ve started an evening cate. 
chism class for two young men and 
two young ladies of the neighbor. 
hood. One of the girls is the daugh- 
ter of the man 


church four 
years ago. A new girl, brought by 


a Catholic friend, came to study | 


the doctrine. I took her through the 
first lesson of the catechism so she 
could catch up with the regular class. 

Nii-san, the young man who is 
my catechist, comes from Sapporo. 
He is a Hokkaido boy who studied 
for a while at Kyoto University and 
lived at Father Murrett’s student 
hostel. It was through the kindness 
of Father Murrett that I met him. 
For the past two weeks he has been 


‘ attending Bishop Tomizawa’s cate- 


chetical lectures. 
After Mass on Sundays, I’ve met 
some interesting people. One was 


a Catholic lady from Kawabata, | 


about an hour from here by train. 


She is the wife of the principal of 


the middle school there, and had 
come with her husband. Also with 
her were some little girls to whom 
she has been teaching catechism. 
The husband is a pagan, but very 
friendly; he asked if I would come 
once a month to say Mass at his 
home, for his wife and the other 
Christians in the town. I chose 
Saturday as the day. 

Sapporo is about four hours by 
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train from Shimizusawa, so I had 
to take the earliest train out, at 
nine minutes after six, if I was 
going to attend the monthly meet- 
ing of the Japanese priests at the 
Bishop’s house in Sapporo. I was 

d to have a chance to meet and 
get acquainted with the Japanese 
Fathers. It was most enjoyable. 

Four of us Maryknollers stayed 
the night at the Bishop’s house. The 
next morning Bishop Tomizawa 
asked one of his seminarians to 
guide us through the shopping dis- 
trict. Most of the morning was 
? spent hunting up things unavailable 
in the country. After dinner Father 
Maynard accompanied me to Shi- 
mizusawa to be my first guest. 

As we toured the kindergarten, 
Iexplained to Father Maynard that 
about forty per cent of the children 
come from homes too poor to pay 
full tuition each month, so the 
~ Government makes up the differ- 
ence. That day the monthly state- 
ment from the city office arrived 
for my han (name seal). Not having 
a han, I signed my name as I had 
done in Tokyo and Kyoto on official 
papers. However, here in the coun- 
try, signing one’s name won’t do. 
I was informed that there must be 
aseal for the paper to become valid. 

The catechist went posthaste 
to Yubari, to order a han. A couple 
of days later I went up to get 
the name seal, and then to the 
























| bank to cash the Government draft. 


“STaB a Jew, a Christian of any creed, a Negro. Each bleeds. This is the blood 





There is no bank in Shimizusawa. 

My first trip to Kawabata started 
when the catechist and I caught the 
five o’clock in the morning train. 
We arrived there just before six 
and were met by the husband of a 
Christian lady who escorted us to 
his home, where seven people were 
assembled. I heard some confessions 
and said Mass. Afterwards I decided 
to have Mass there on the third 
Saturday of each month, as well as 
come each Wednesday evening for 
doctrine classes. As we were leav- 
ing, the lady of the house loaded us 
down with flowers for the altar. On 
the next trip to Kawabata about 
nine persons were present for the 


. first catechism class. 


Other prospective converts are: 
A nurse who wants to study the 
doctrine. Two young women who 
began studying the catechism at the 
local tuberculosis hospital have 
recently returned home; they asked 
for baptism. I arranged for an 
examination. Miki-san, a local man 
who is to marry a Catholic girl 
from Kyoto next month, has fin- 
ished two-thirds of the catechism. 
He will have an hour with the cate- 
chist every Sunday after Mass, and 
two hours with me on Thursdays. 

I felt like a hick. When I men- 
tioned to the cook that Miki-san 
will marry a girl from. Kyoto, her 
comment was, ‘‘What a waste — a 
Kyoto girl coming up here to the 
country.” ee 


spilled on many battlefields; the brother-blood. Few would attempt the experi- 
ment. But too many of us stab daily, with the light word, the criticism, ridicule, 


rumor, and lie...” 
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— Faith Baldwin 
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THIS FIRST RED-HEADED PASTOR IN 24 | 
LIMA, PERU, IS FATHER JOHN LAWLER 4 
OF NEW BEDFORD, MASS., BUILDER OF , “Saal 
PARISHES FROM THE GROUND UP. a 





































IN BOLIVIA, FATHER 
LAWLER BUILT THE 
FIRST PAROCHIAL } 10 ! 
SCHOOL AND J ASSE 
LEARNED THAT | STAM 
BARE-FOOTED } WE 
INDIAN CHILDREN | 10 
ARE BRIGHT PUPILS. 101 





IN LIMA, FATHER LAWLER BUILT ST. 
ROSE OF LIMA PARISH AND SCHOOL. 
BOTH SCHOOLS HAVE ALREADY 
SENT BOYS TO THE SEMINARY. 


Young men who wish to become Maryknoll priests or Brothers, and r 
young women who desire to become Maryknoll Sisters, should: De 


1. Pray daily to the Holy Ghost for light and guidance, and to the Blessed 

Virgin Mary for protection. Say the Rosary daily. } 
2. Receive the sacraments and attend Mass frequently. N 
3. Choose a confessor, go to him regularly, then follow his direction. 
4. Discuss the matter with their pastors and parents. 
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yOu Cam Do Tool 


FATHER VINCENT 
COWAN, OF OAKLAND, 
CALIFORNIA, MISSION 
PASTOR IN CHILE, BUILT 
A\ 5 COUNTRY-STYLE 

































1O BUILD COUNTRY FAITH, HE 
ASSEMBLED ANNUALLY 20 OUT- 
STANDING CHILEAN PRIESTS TO 
VE ON 20 DISTANT RANCHES 
TO PREACH 2-WEEK MISSIONS 
| TOTHE OWNERS AND WORKERS. 
























» Wi i REFUGEE EUROPEAN SIS- 
es. TERS ARRIVED UNEXPECT- 
EDLY. IN 28 DAYS FATHER 
BUILT THEM A COMPLETE 
11-ROOM CONVENT! 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK 


Dear Fathers: Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll 
C] Priest [_] Brother C] Sister 
(Check one.) {| understand that this does not bind me in any way. 
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Fly by Night 


His recipe for insomnia 


is a tremendous landslide. 


BY CARL PULS, M.M. 


@ THE RAINY season was coming to 
a climax. A bridge was out at 
Zacaulea; the pueblo of Cuilco was 
isolated with the collapse of the 
bridge connecting the pueblo with 
the horse trail leading to Ixtahuacan. 
But the worst had happened to Chic- 
quival, a village about 30 kilometers 
from Huehuetenango. It has a pop- 
ulation of about a hundred people 
and two claims to fame. One is an 
inn, run by Dona Rosa Ferrera. It 
is a favorite resting place for travel- 


ers on their way to Huehuetenango. - 


The proprietress takes your order 
for coffee, and whisks a dirty cup 
off a table and tries to clean it on 
her apron. But her frijols, tortillas 
and whiskeel pie are the talk for 
miles around. Chicquival’s other 
claim to fame is that it is connected 
with the outside world by a telegraph 
office. This is run by a cripple in a 
wheel chair. 

When the crippled telegrapher 
sent word of a landslide, the Gov- 
ernor asked for volunteers with 
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trucks to evacuate Chicquival. Fa- 
ther William Homrocky, pastor of 
the Huehuetenango parish, volun- 
teered; with him in a jeep went 
Father John Fay. Ten trucks were 
lined up outside the church; the 
drivers were racing their motors, 
anxious to get going. Soon the 
Governor arrived with a truckload 
of soldiers. He told all the drivers 
to fill up with gas and oil. The offer 
of free fuel brought the number of 
trucks to twenty-five. A full tank 
of gas in these parts is unusual; 
ordinarily the driver puts in just 
enough to complete a trip. 

The four doctors of Huchueten- 
ango rode in the cream-colored 
station wagon of Vincente Lopez. 
Each sat primly, clutching his little 
black bag. They anticipated shock 
cases and were discussing the best 
treatment. 

Finally the caravan started out; 
ithad gone less than five miles when 
Danubio’s truck overheated. He 
had to pull to the side of the road 
and add water. One driver decided 
to make a race out of it. Although 
he had started last, he was running 
third when a little hill appeared. 
The lead man shifted to a lower 
gear and in the process stalled his 
motor. The others whizzed by him; 
this left the racer in No. 2 position. 
The lead man slowed down for a 
curve and the racer piled into him. 
No one was hurt but the racer’s 
truck had one headlight looking up 
and the other down. A half hour 
was lost there while the two in- 
volved complimented each other’s 
ancestors and made remarks about 
who ought to learn how to drive. 
An hour and a half later, the 
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trucks roared into Chicquival. Vin- 
cente Lopez and the four doctors 
brought up the rear; the station 
wagon had hit a rock and sprung 
an oil leak. It was pitch dark and 
rain was falling. 

Landslides had made a mess out 
of Chicquival, burying a three-hun- 
dred-yard swath of the road and 
pushing houses down the hill. Not 
a soul was in sight. All the drivers 
got out and went into the tele- 
grapher’s office. He was sound 
asleep. After much prodding, he 
came out of his snooze — to find 
the room filled with men. They 
were telling him to get his things 
together, so that he could be evacu- 
ated. He agreed to do this and told 
the Governor that all the people of 
the village had fled to the hills 
during the storm. The only other 
person left in Chicquival was Dona 
Rosa. 

The rescue squad found her at 
the inn. She was seated behind a 
whole lot of lighted candles, staring 
into space. She had rescued the 
candles and a few other things from 
the little church before the storm 
collapsed it like a deck of cards. 

The Governor had quite a job 
persuading Dona Rosa to agree to 
be evacuated. She kept insisting 
that she didn’t want to go until next 
morning; it was close to midnight 
by then. After a lot of talk, Dona 
Rosa agreed. She went into the 
next room to get things together 
and came out in a few minutes. 

A big smile showed her two re- 
maining teeth as she said, “Senor 
Governor, with your permission, I 
will leave in the morning.” 

She repeated that performance 
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five times. It was 
Father Hom- 
rocky who fin- 
ally persuaded 
her to go, by 
agreeing to bless 
her and her 
twins. They 
were fast asleep in the next room. 
The only way to get to the twins’ 
bed was to climb over the other 
beds in the room, which Father 
Homrocky did, his size-fourteen 
brogans leaving a trail of mud. He 
handed the twins over to Rosa and 
she and the rest went to the trucks. 
The Governor posted a guard of 
soldiers over Dona Rosa’s Greasy 
Spoon. It turned out that she was 
reluctant to leave because she was 
afraid her inn would be looted in 
her absence. 

The next stop was the jail. Many 
of the refugees were sleeping on 
the ground floor. Count of heads 
was made but it had to be repeated 
several times because one counted 
47, others 36 and some 53. The next 
job was to scour the hills and round 
up the others, so the evacuation 
would be complete. Finally the 
Governor was satisfied that all.the 
people of Chicquival had been 





Start Your Eternity 
BRIGHT 
Make a Catholic will. 


Remember the missions. 


COMPETITION 


Father Richard E. Downey, of Yonkers, New York, is 
one Maryknoller who believes that a missioner should 
have a strong physique. When he went to Formosa not 
long ago, to work among the Hakka people, he took 
along his weight-lifting paraphernalia. While Father 








found. Then the 
trucks roaredoff 
into the night. 
Everybody 
was happy. The 
Governor had 
received orders 
to evacuate 
Chicquival and had carried them 
out. The truck drivers were happy 
because they had done a good deed; 
besides, they still had some free gas 
left. Evacuees were happy because 
the Governor promised to try to get 
funds to rebuild their homes. 
Dona Rosa, I’m afraid, was the 
only unhappy one. She and the 
twins were missing from the jail the 
next morning. I suspect that she is 
back at her post, preparing some of 
her famous tortillas to feed the 
crews who are opening the road. 
This morning the sun shines 
brightly; a guitar plays softly in the 
distance; peddlers push their shiny 
wheelbarrows and ring their little 
bells, telling all that they have 
the best ice cream. Tonight the 
marimbas will play as never before 
and the cantinas will do a rushing 
business. Fireworks will make it 
sound like the Fourth of July — 
and rightly so. 





Downey was coming down the gangplank of the ship, he happened to turn his 
head — and his eyes almost popped out. Following him was a skinny, little 
woman stevedore, with all his weight-lifting equipment on her carrying pole. 
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A New Word 


A cloak-and-dagger story that 


has an embarrassing ending. 
BY RICHARD A. AYLWARD, M.M. 


@ IF TELLING this story meant get- 
ting her permission, I wouldn’t tell 
it. Please don’t you tell her or any- 
one else. You know how talk travels. 
Only read the story yourself and 
ask God to bless Japan with many 
more like her. 

We'll call her Tanaka-san. Tan- 
aka in Japan is what Smith or Jones 
is in the United States. 


30 


The circumstances that sur- 
rounded my first meeting with 
Tanaka-san were unusual. Ordi- 
narily I spend the greater part of 
every ing waking up. The pro- 
cess is hours long and I fully awak- 
en about noon. When I first saw 
Tanaka-san it was five-thirty in the 
morning, a winter morning to be 
exact. The sun was just about ready 
to give the finishing blow to the 
night. In that world of grays, I 
could hardly believe my eyes. 

I had walked to my window to 
throw a sleepy “‘Hello”’ to the statue 
of Our Lady in the front yard when 
I saw a young girl standing on a 
small, portable ladder. She was 
washing the statue of Our Lady. 
With a brush in one hand and a pail 
of water in the other, she was giving 
the statue a vigorous scrubbing. 

Unconsciously I fell into a come- 
dian’s routine. I turned away from 
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ihe ghost; walked a few paces; then 
mgistered surprise, wonder, terror 
A ~ finally panic. I stopped the 
=\ dramatic run somewhere between 
surprise and wonder, scratched my 

ee head and started to shave. When 
ipesa one half of my 

) fj face was lath- 
rered, I decided 

HA <j tohurry the 
shaving and get 
He ut to the front 


IF YOU WISH 
to keep your Faith, keep it busy. 
Pass it on to others through a 
native catechism teacher. His 


to the statue. Before every feast of 
Mary she washes the statue; on big 
feast days she brings flowers.” 

I don’t know why, but the other 
priests seemed to be incredulous. 
On the way to school, a school where 
J apanese is 
taught, I sensed 
that the others 
suspected that 
the superior 
and I were in 


M yard for a better monthly salary comes to twenty — cahoots. 
2 jimpse of the dollars. Came the 
apparition. next feast day of 





‘After putting on my cassock, I 
walked rather quickly to the front 
door because curiosity had full pos- 
sssion of me by then. Pausing be- 
fore the door, I took out my rosary 
beads. But my plan for a slow walk 
was foiled. All I saw was a young 


sor 


We 


ur 

vith girl with a small ladder under her 
rdi- arm as she turned the corner. She 
t of 7 made a quick about-face and bowed 
ro- } solemnly to the gleaming white 
ak- statue. 

aw I was late for chapel exercises, 


the and on top of it all I wasn’t able to 
be meditate. Even during Mass I was 
dy distracted. At breakfast I mentioned 
he + the apparition and knew, as soon as 

I I mentioned it, that I should not 
have done so. The superior came 
in for breakfast at the height of the 
razzing. 

He listened a while, laughed with 
the others, and said, ‘“That’s Tan- 
aka-san.”” The mystery began to 
unravel when the superior added: 
“She’s a young Catholic who re- 
ceived some special favor from Our 
Lady and in turn made a promise 
. to tend the statue in our yard. 
know what the smog of Tokyo does 
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Our Lady, but I didn’t see her. I 
was ready this time; I was deter- 
mined to meet her. But she came 
earlier than expected. All I saw 
were the flowers she had left. 

I did meet her about a week later, 
in front of a church in Tokyo. She 
was standing on the front steps. 
Evidently she had just finished visit- 
ing Our Lord. She was folding the 
white veil which all Japanese 
women wear in church. I walked 
toward her and in my best broken 
Japanese I asked if she was the one 
who gave Our Lady’s statue such 
excellent care. 

She laughed to cover her embar- 
rassment. In typical Japanese man- 
ner, she hid her mouth with he? 
hand — any other way would have 
been rude. Yes, she washed honor- 
able Mary’s honorable statue and 
placed honorable flowers before it. 
When I asked her why, I caught 
only two words of her hurried and 
embarrassed explanation. One was 
Our Lady’s name and the other, 
well I can’t vouch for it, but it did 
sound like a new word we had re- 
cently learned in class — love. gg 
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WORLD OF 
WAKING HEARTS 


@ att Africa is young. Today the African de- 
sires to break all bonds with his yesterdays. 
He hungers to build for himself a new world 
free of man’s disdain. Any tot in any mother’s 
arms may one day be a prophet of Africa’s 
new hope. ae 
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Isidra’s Bluii 


BY FRANCIS W. COLLINS, M.M. 


@ LasT WEEK I stayed over a few 
days in Nocacab, a small village 
lost in the backwoods country of 
Middle America. No visit to this 
village is complete without a formal 
call on Don Pablo, the chief of 
Nocacab. 

Isidra, the chief’s youngest daugh- 
ter, is a cute little miss, and I 
grinned as she came up to me just 
as I was about to get back on my 
horse for the return trip. She got 
down to brass tacks at once, letting, 
me know what was on her mind. 
She kept eyeing my horse as she 
went into a song and dance about 
how she could ride a horse as well 
as her brother could. 

“Isidra, what you say may be 
true,” I remarked. “‘But remember, 
your brother is fifteen years old and 
you are only eight. Do you mean 
to tell me that you, a tiny girl, can 
ride a horse as well as Pancho, that 
big brother of yours?” 

In her high, piping voice, Isidra 
insisted, “I can so!” 
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There was nothing to do but go 
along. I lifted her up to Nero’s 
saddle. That’s exactly what she 
was hoping I’d do. 

Horses as a rule in this country 
are small; one doesn’t find many 
as big as my Nero. When Isidra 
almost melted into what for her was 
a huge saddle, she realized that it 
was the first time she had ever been 
so high up in the air. She didn’t 
like the idea and began to look just 
a little frightened. 

It was a new experience, too, for 
Nero. Never before had he had 
anything so light on his back; his 
back was braced for my bulk. Nero, 
being just as curious as the next 
one, decided to find out what was 
going on. Suddenly he turned his 
big head around and looked at 
Isidra, sitting there in the saddle. 
Nero’s big, quizzically soft eyes 
were too much for Isidra. 

‘Oh, Padre!’’ she screamed. 
“Hold him! He’s going to run. 
Please don’t let him!” 

Like the hero I was, I rushed to 
the rescue and saved the fair lady 
by setting her down again on firm 
ground. I couldn’t resist the temp- 
tation to tease Isidra a little about 
her idea that she could ride as well 
as her brother. 

Isidra bit her lip. But in a jiffy 
was grinning again as she retorted, 
“Well I can, Padre. I can ride a 
horse as well as Pancho, especially 
when the horse isn’t moving.” 

I'd suggest that you put a little 
salt on what anyone tries to tell 
you about the Indians having no 
sense of humor. It’s their humor 
and their deep faith that pull them 
through a hard life. = 8 
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GRAPHY BY BISHOP LANE 


AMBASSADOR IN CHAINS By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, 
Superior General of Maryknoll 


A top Red victim in the Korean war was 
Maryknoll’s Bishop Patrick J. Byrne. He 
died of brutal Red treatment during the 
death march, in the fierce winter, north 
toward Manchuria. “I am very happy to 
give my life for the people of Korea,” he 
murmured as he breathed his last. 

Bishop Lane, a close friend of Bishop Byrne, 
describes in this unusual biography not only 
Bishop Byrne's apostolate and public career 
but reveals to us Bishop Byrne the gracious, 
charming gentleman of rare gifts and immense 
good humor. 


AMBASSADOR IN CHAINS will make you 
proud of your Church, a loving admirer of 
an admirable Church leader. $3.50 
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{ Ask for our 1955 free catalog 


ROME AND RUSSIA 

A Tragedy of Errors 
by Sister Mary Jusi, 
O.P. The relations of 
Russia and Rome, 
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m tion of the Western 
Mier) Church that led to 
Russi IN its isolation from 
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EDITORIAL: 


Man Is An Epic 


BY BISHOP JAMES E. WALSH, M.M. 


@ THERE ARE sermons in stones and 
books in the running brooks; but 
there are epics in people, and also 
symphonies, grand-operas, and 
sometimes three-ringed circuses. In 
all the universe, there is no dream 
comparable to the life of the hum- 
blest man. 

Birnam Wood may move to Dun- 
sinane, and the stars falter in their 
courses, but these things are only 
footnotes to man’s career, and their 
cosmic importance is measured by 
the degree in which they affect him. 
Let the very sky tumble about his 
head and the main thing we want 
to know is how it found him, what 
it did to him, and in what situation 
it left him. For it is not the vicissi- 
tudes of earthly habitations that 
matter. It is the marks they leave 
on the souls of its inhabitants that 


write the real history of the world.. 


What makes this slightly ridicu- 
lous creature so important in a 
universe where all but the spirit of 
man seems divine? He is not as big 
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as a mountain or as beautiful as a 
sunset, yet the ungainly dwarf man- 
ages to overshadow them both. It 
does not matter how nature favors 
or fortune serves him. You can give 
him gray hair and fallen arches, 
fling him on a park bench without 
a penny in his pocket, stand him 
on a street corner with a tin cup, 
bury him in a jungle; and he will 
remain the center of the universe. 

Clothe him in a coolie jacket and 
make him pull a ricksha for a liv- 
ing; he will pull at your heart- 
strings as well. Or find him in his 
cradle, put a bib around his neck 
and a rattle in his hand, take away 
the gift of speech and power of 
motion, render him helpless and in- 
coherent; and the world will stand 
atremble over the infantile being’s 
awkward motions — will hang 
breathless on the gurgles that pro- 
nounce him the makings of a man. 

Cover him with loathsome dis- 
ease, rob him of every outward 
charm, leave no beauty or power in 
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SHOWN on our cover this month is Sister Naya Pelagie, 
at prayer in a convent on Hudson Bay where she is 
assigned to help fellow Eskimos know Christ. She grew 
up in an igloo in tiny Eskimo Point Village, in Canada’s 
far north. Her father was a sorcerer. Her mother became 
the first convert to Christianity in the village. 
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him; and yet you find him still 
enthroned as the main reason for 
everything. Reduce him to any 
state you like, but he will always 
preoccupy you more than all the 
constellations. 

The reason is that man has a 
certain marvelous possession called 
a soul. He feels — and we feel with 
him. He has the capacity for bound- 
less joy and endless woe. Every 
wind that blows will react on that 
quivering heart, as the delicate in- 
strument loves and suffers, sorrows 
and rejoices, thrills and fears, strug- 
gles and dares; and we count nothing 
comparable to this eternal play of 
bludgeoning fate on those exquisite 
sensibilities. 

The world is but a stage for this 
chief actor. Let the furnaces hum 
and the whir of dynamos mount to 
the sky, yet these can never matter 
as much as Cyrano’s smile and 
Mimi’s tears. Bread is cheap and 
flesh and blood are dear, and every- 
thing is measured by man. All 
drama is here, and all history. The 
curious creature has a soul. 

Those who work for man have 
chosen the only role that will be 
important in eternity. 

A principle that accords with the 
instinctive beliefof men everywhere, 
evokes a thunderous echo of assent 
in the hearts of all. Regardless of 
scientific romances about the origin 
and destiny of man, the races and 
nations of the world have always 
regarded themselves as basically 
equal in all the essentials of human 
dignity and human rights. They 
have never felt that their dignity or 
their rights should depend on acci- 
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Maryknoll was established in 1911 

by the American Hierarchy to 

prepare missioners.from the 

United States and to send them 

forth, under the direction of the 

Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


dental differences, such as the size 
or location of their country, its 
material advantages or the lack of 
them, its comparative degree of 
culture and civilization. The com- 
mon belief of mankind holds that 
all races and nations are members 
of the same household, children of 
a common Father and brothers of a 
common family. 

Why they do not espouse the only 
philosophy that guarantees them 
this equality, remains a mystery. 
But it is human to be inconsistent. 
The Church continues her efforts 
to vindicate to all races the rights 
inherent in a truth that they al- 
ready believe. a8 
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Steward No Longer 


The cook was waiting for him; 


she had fire in her eye. 


BY RICHARD McMONIGAL, M.M. 


@ wuy is iT that as soon as my 
pastor goes away the whole paro- 
chial system breaks down? 

When Father Fritz left for the 
Lima Conference, everything 
seemed to be running smoothly. 
True, we were building two new 
classrooms, but we had some good 
workmen. Sister Rose Immaculata 
was here to run the school; she had 
the help of Sister Mary Albert. I 
had no misgivings when I said 
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good-by to him. His last words were 
a casual, “Oh, by the way, I told 
the men to put the new roof on the 
house while I’m gone.” 

The first day alone here in San 
Jose, Bolivia, began like any other. 
Getting the orphans up and off to 
Mass; three Communion calls; then 
the children began to arrive for 
class. When I saw the Sisters come 
roaring into the yard in our jeep 
hot rod, I breathed a sigh of relief. 
At least they were here. 

The workmen began peeling off 
the old tile on the roof. Then shouts 
from them and they started doing 
gyrations on the roof, hollering at 
the tops of their voices. They had 
uncovered a bees’ nest under one 
end of the tiles. I ran for the DDT. 
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I got stung; the dog got stung; the 
workmen got stung. When that 
front quieted down, I went dashing 
off to the school, to teach Father 
Fritz’s religion class. 

As I came out the cook was wait- 
ing for me with fire in her eye. 
“There’s no water in the kitchen.” 

I looked in the barrels, suspecting 
that some orphan had not done his 
morning duty. When I found them 
full of water, I went to the kitchen. 
I figured the line was plugged so I 
got a wrench. Since we have no 
refinements like shut-off valves in 
our simple plumbing, nothing to do 
but take off the faucet and put my 
finger in the dike. I got*wet; the 
cook got wet; the kitchen was 
flooded. 

Another cry from the roof. The 
head workman had fallen off and 
landed on a bush; fortunately, he 
was only scratched. I sent him to 
the hospital just to be sure. 

When I wasn’t chasing bees, I 
was busy with a big campaign to 
get more marriages fixed up. We 
stepped up publicity with sermons, 
posters, messages sent home by the 
school children. We organized spe- 
cial classes — four a week — for the 
women who hadn’t made their First 
Communion or those who want 
their marriage blessed. There are 
always private classes for those who 
cannot come to the big classes. 

We have two meetings a week for 
the soldiers from the local garrison, 
a Catholic Action meeting for stu- 
dents and one for single workers. 
The meeting of the altar and rosary 
society also fell due. It wasn’t too 
bad until I found a wedding, bap- 


tism and an instruction class all 
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scheduled for the very same hour. 

Just as I was finishing lunch one 
day, I was told that a man out in 
the jungle had broken a leg. A tree 
fell on him. I went to tell Sister 
Rose Cordis, the doctor. She, her 
assistant and a couple of the bigger 
boys went out with me in the jeep. 
We finally found the fellow; he had 
a bad fracture. He had been lying 
there for five hours. Sister put on a 
splint and we loaded him into the 
jeep for the rough trip back to the 
hospital in town. 

Our schogl is operating on a new 
schedule. We now have classes from 
8:30 A.M. until 12:45. It has re- 
duced absenteeism. Our people are 
poor, and they need their children 
to work or take care of the house. 
Now the children can do chores in 
the afternoon instead of skipping 
class. It frees the teachers and Sister 
Directress for special work. For 
example, Sister Rose Immaculata 
does home visiting a couple of after- 
noons a week. She has been success- 
ful in lining up the group of women 
who come for marriage or First 
Communion instructions. She has 
time to take extra classes with the 
sixth-grade girls in home economics 
and sewing.~ 



























































The girls go over to the kitchen 
and prepare our supper occasion- 
ally. Thus they learn something 
about a varied diet and neatness. 
Our kitchen serves as a model. It’s 
true they will never have a kerosene 
refrigerator or a mail-order wood 
stove, but they can see what one 
can do with cupboards and a little 
paint. They are learning to sew and 
have turned out beautiful work. 
You should see the pride on their 
faces when they come in to show a 
new dress or blouse they have made. 
Another interest in thejr rather dull 
lives. 

We are beginning to see glimmers 
of hope as a result of the marriage 
program. Catholic Action technique 
was used with the rosary and young 
ladies’ sodalities to give them a 
sense of responsibility. We told them 
we needed their help and sent them 
out to contact families and to report 
back the following week. Quite a 
few are beginning to get the idea. 
It will never be strict Catholic 
Action because the groups are too 
big and diverse. But we do have a 
selected and trained group in the 
Legion of Mary. Our Young Chris-, 
tian Workers have a much greater 













































sense of responsibility and social 
awareness than have counterparts 
their age in school. 

Some little community sense is 
growing. Sports and emphasis on 
teamwork have helped. Ruthless, 
clerical coaches, who yank Prima 
Donnas and self-appointed stars, 
have shown the importance of play- 
ing as a team. Work groups who 
repair our tottering bridge or fix 
the school have helped. The dialogue 
Mass and community singing have 
helped. Father Fritz and I have 
worked for the past two years with 
our orphans on the dialogue Mass. 
They are a select group whom we 
can educate, dominate, and brow- 
beat at will. Most of the time, they 
do well, but other mornings they 
have no community sense whatso- 
ever. 

We sort of backed into Misa can- 
tadas. The boys had been well 
trained by the Sisters in the school, 
and knew the Mass. But we could 
never get them to sing alone. We 
had to have a group of girls come 
every morning. Then one day the 
girls didn’t show up and Father 
Fritz had a High Mass intention, 
so he told the boys, “‘Sing the Mass.” 
They sang. It was kind of a horrible 
mixture of the Requiem Mass and 
‘Mass eight.’’ With each day they 
got a little more confidence, now 
they do quite well. 

Some days we even have the 
thrill of going over and finding 
only males in the church. If you 
don’t think that is a thrill, come to 
South America. What happened is 
that the other boys from school 
sneaked in to sing with our orphans. 
Soldiers going by, and men on their 
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way to work, heard boy sopranos, 
adolescent changelings, mustachi- 
oed bassos booming out, and said 
to themselves, “‘Heavens to St. Rose 
of Lima and Blessed Martin de 
Porres! What are all these men 
doing in church on a week day?” 
They came to look and stayed to 
pray. We even have a few men 
going to Communion every Sunday. 
The soldiers receive in a body, our 
alumni and older boys go; that gives 
others the moral courage they need. 

My pastor will be back in a couple 
of days. The new roof’s on; the 
yard is clean; the house is relatively 
neat. I say relatively, because a 
smart assistant leaves just a little bit 
of dirt in the pastor’s room where 
he’ll see it. Then he can bustle 
around cleaning it to his satisfaction, 
thinking, ‘“This place certainly goes 
to pot when I’m gone.” 

On the debit side, the pastor’s. 
dachshund Charlie has taken to 
wandering. I haven’t seen him for 
four nights. The jeep has broken 
down completely. We are going to 
lose our well-trained cook. One 
fond mama, an old battle-axe, 
came in and spent a couple of hours 
screaming at Sister and me, telling 
us her opinion of our school and 
imagined slights her little darling 
received. I put on eight pounds 
with doubled rations and wild Cel- 
tic abandon during the time the 
pastor was away. 

How will I ever give an account 
of my stewardship? My only conso- 
lation is, that for no good reason 
that I can give, one Sunday the 
collection jumped. Instead of get- 
ting 50¢ we got the equivalent of 
one whole dollar. Te 
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LET US MAIL 
YOU A CHECK 


Not just one check, but a guar- 
anteed annual or semi-annual 
check for life. 


A Maryknoll Annuity will do this. 
it is a safe investment supervised 
by the New York State Insurance 
Department. 


ht offers the satisfaction of doing 
good. When you no longer need 
interest, your funds will help 
spread the Kingdom of God! 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
Meryknoli P.O., "N.Y. 
Please send me your free . 
Annuity booklet without 


obligation. 
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SCHOOL 
FOR 


MISSTONERS 


BY JOHN J. CONSIDINE, M.M. 
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. M RECENTLY, while I was visiting 


Archbishop Hayes in the southern. 
Philippines, he remarked to me, 
‘All of us missioners have a good 
friend back home at Fordham Uni- 
versity. When he was out here in 
the Philippines, he was very de- 
voted to the people—never tired of 
learning more about them. He 
studied them as an anthropologist, 
was constantly gathering data, 
wanted to get to the root of things 
about the hosts of people whom we 
must still bring into the Church.” 

Well said! That describes quite 
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nicely Father J. Franklin Ewing, 
S.J., the spark behind the young 
but vigorous Institute of Mission 
Studies at Fordham University. The 
Institute, now in its third year, 
emphasizes at present its summer- 
school courses of six weeks, which 
undertake to give new missioners a 
summary of special knowledge. 

In the first place, there are the 
area courses. These aim to supply 
an elementary knowledge of the 
particular region to which the priest, 
Brother, Sister or lay missioner is 
going. The regions (areas) include 
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Japanese young women demonstrate 
the tea ceremony at Fordham Institute. 


East, West, Central and South 
Africa; India; Japan; the Moslem 
world; Oceania; the Philippines. 
They embrace the various parts of 
Latin America. 

In each area course, one of the 
professors is an anthropologist while 
another is a missioner. The two 
provide a study of the people and 
of the Church’s missionary tech- 
niques in the area. 

In addition to these area courses, 
are others that aim to equip the 
new missioner with the principles 
of mission theory and the general 
findings of science on.peoples of 
the globe. There is a course in” 
Fundamental Missiology and one in 
Intercultural Human Relations. 

In 1955 there will be, for the 
first time, a course in Advanced 
Missiology, for the better-informed 
who are looking to deepen their 
knowledge. 

Still other courses are of an 
auxiliary nature and include health 
and medical problems, general lin- 
guistics, journalism, mass communi- 
cations, catechetics, missionary- 
social action, socio-economic insti- 
tutions. 

More important, perhaps, is the 
value of the Institute as a gravi- 
tating point for thoughtful mission- 
ers who wish to improve America’s 
efforts in the world apostolate. The 
Institute’s annual January confer- 
ence of mission specialists proves 
this. Keep in touch with the Insti- 
tute; contact Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, 
S.J., Fordham University, New 
York 58, N.Y. an 
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RESTORATION 


@THE THREE Mexican Sisters 
(above) are getting ready for a day’s 
journey to one of my mission sta- 
tions. They will spend six months 
with the people, instructing therh 
in the catechism, persuading them 
to have their marriages blessed, and 
winning the lax back to fervor. 

Then they'll pack up a few simple 
belongings and give the same treat- 
ment in another village buried in 
the jungle. 

These valiant women are part of 
the picture of restoration that tells 
the story of the Tihosuco mission. 
This area is witnessing a sizable 
immigration movement of poor but 
generally pious Indian farmers. A 
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BY NORBERT M. VERHAGEN, M.M. 





modest start has been made at in- 
troducing gardening with irrigation. 
At least the idea is no longer a “‘new 
terror.” My friends in the city 
trucked in a big motor, a pump and 
piping. The truck hasn’t been the 
same since. It served to whet the 
pastor’s appetite for a road. 

The people of Tihosuco are happy 
that a Maryknoller is among them 
and they can once more kneel at 
Mass — even if.it’s in the corner of 
a vast church without a roof, whose 
facade is crumbling. Restoration is 
catching up in this department. 
Two of the smaller churches in this 
big parish have been roofed. Only 
four more to go. rT | 
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HE IS PREPARING TO BE 
“T MARYKNOLL MISSIONER. 
YOU CAN HELP HIM BY 
SUPPLYING FURNITURE 
FOR HIS SEMINARY ROOM. 


The complete outfit for one room costs $200. Perhaps 
you could give one or two items — or even the com- 
plete set. The breakdown for each seminary room is: 


3 Bed and spring $30 Desk Lamp $10 
= Mattress 35 Rug 10 
= Desk 36 Blankets 7 
= Bookcase 23 Crucifix 7 


= Bureau 20 Pillow 6 





= Chair 15 Holy water font I 
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THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 


Dear Fathers: 


Oe. eee toward the $200 
needed to furnish a seminarian’s room. Have him 
pray for me. 
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These Korean orphans in Happy Mountain Orphanage, near Pusan, are learning 
their three R’s. They are better off than many children in poor families. 


Our Kids Start Young 


@ THERE ARE 100,000 orphans in 
Korea, some 40,000 of them in or- 
phanages, and about 17,000 in pri- 
vate homes. In addition, there are an 
unestimated number of minor chil- 
dren of 300,000 widows. More than 
10,000 children between the ages 
of 10 and 16 are wandering the 
streets. This briefly is the picture of 
abnormal child life in Korea today. 
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Life in the Orient has never been 
easy, for even in good times people 
led marginal existences. Now be- 
cause of the pressures of war, the 
uncertainty has increased. A great 
need exists for more schools like 
the Sacred Heart Training Center 
in Pusan, where 300 destitute chil- 
dren learn practical skills that will 
help them to support themselves. 
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@ work starts early for the Korean 
youngster. Little girls are expected 
to take care of their smaller brothers 
and sisters, and it’s a rare child who 
doesn’t have a baby strapped to 
her back. The boys also have their 
own burden — the jiggy. This is a 
simple wooden frame used for car- 
rying all sorts of things. The boy 
(right) has been gathering dry grass 
to be used for fuel. Working almost 
knee-deep in water, the youngster 
(left) has been cutting fodder. 
There is little time for play in 
Korea. The years between infancy 
and adulthood hardly exist for the 
children of Korea’s poor. 
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Father Joseph Connors wrote on the back of this photo: ‘‘See how well they 
look with a little care!’’ Father’s charity is well known to Pusan’s poor. 





These homeless boys find that the slender balance of life depends on just 
how many pairs of shoes they can shine, or how much they can beg or steal. 
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& is an empty can, and her childhood days will be few. Ahead of 
her is a life of toil, privation and uncertainty. She is typical ef Korea. 








Catholic America Cares 


for the World’s Needy 








American Catholics, with the largest private relief 
organization in the world, last year distributed more 
relief than all other American voluntary agencies com- 
bined. In this exclusive interview, Monsignor Edward 
E. Swanstrom, Executive Director of War Relief Serv- 
ices, reveals the tremendous part American Catholics 
under their bishops have played in helping the needy, 
poor, homeless and refugees throughout the world. 








Q What is War Relief Services? 

A War Relief Services is a divi- 
sion of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. It is an organiza- 
tion set up by the Administrative 
Board of Bishops in 1943 to channel 
Catholic relief activities to all the 
countries affected by the war. It 
was thought that as soon as the war 
was over we would be able to dis- 
band most of the programs, but the 
war left so many refugees, dislo- 
cated, and homeless in its wake 
that we were forced to carry on. 

Q Then WRS represents the Ameri- 
can Catholic people? 

A That’s right. Through their 
bishops. 

Q Does the majority of aid come from 
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American Catholics? 

A It always has. 

Q Do you think the Catholic people 
understand the vastness of the relief 
program they make possible? 

A I think too few Catholics real- 
ize how large a program they have 
been able to help the American 
Bishops carry on. Nearly 250 mil- 
lion dollars worth of relief in an 
eleven year period. 

Q In general, what need is most 
demanding today? 

A Largely work for the homeless, 
the dislocated, and so-called refu- 
gees. Both relief and resettlement 
of these people. 

Q What areas have acute need in 
this regard? 
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A There are a number of them. 
In the last year a new army of refu- 
gees was added to the millions al- 
ready being assisted when the Com- 
munists were given North Vietnam. 
Thousands upon thousands of Viet- 
namese chose to go into exile where 
they could be free to practice their 
Faith. In Korea more than a million 
North Koreans streamed into the 
south, and the problem is acute 
there. In India and Pakistan, we 
are struggling to aid millions left 
homeless in the partition of those 
countries. Then there are the Arab 
refugees in the Near East. 

Q Are you doing anything for these 
people in a permanent way? 

A Oh, yes! We make an eifcrt to 
either integrate these people into 
the economies of the countries in 
which they are living, or find some 
resettlement opportunity for them 
in some other country. 

Q Can you give an example? 

A In Hong Kong, with the help 
of the Maryknoll Fathers, largely, 
we developed a certain number of 
training courses — basket weaving, 
cloth weaving, bamboo work, and 
the like — with the hope of finding 
a steady place for those people in 
the economy there. 

Q How about housing? 

A We helped with a great deal of 
that in Germany and in Austria, 
and to a small degree in Southern 
Italy. But possibly, the best example 
of that now is in South Vietnam 
where with the help of Government 
funds we have been helping to 
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direct a whole large scale housing 
program for the refugees from the 
north. 

In Hong Kong we planned and 
constructed inexpensive, sanitary 
and fireproof houses for the neediest 
refugees. The program was so suc- 
cessful that our representatives were 
asked to direct a refugee housing 
project of 500 similar homes to be 
paid for by the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment. The United States Escapee 
Program likewise requested their 
help in building an additional 250. 

Q Is it true, Monsignor, that War 
Relief Services is the largest non-govern- 
mental relief organization in the world? 

A Yes, that is true. It has gradu- 
ally grown to that. Last year, War 
Relief Services distributed in FAO 
countries (and I mention the FAO 
countries particularly because there 
is a governmental record on it) 
more relief than all the other volun- 
tary agencies combined. That is in 
relief and in goods — food, clothing 
and medicine. 

Q What percentage of the work of 
the War Relief Services is done for 
misstonary countries? 

A In late years, a large part of 
it. It’s hard for me to give you the 
exact percentage, but of late years 
we began to develop very broad 
programs in missionary areas like 
India, Pakistan and the Far East. 
Italy is about the only Western 
European country at the present 
time that demands what we call a 
full scale relief operation. 

Q How do administrative costs of 
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War Relief Services compare with other 
agencies in similar work? 

A We have always been able to 
keep our administrative costs very 
low. In fact, they have been less 
than two per cent and that is be- 
cause we have been able to use the 
indigenous agencies of the countries 
in which we were operating. For 
example, in Western European 
countries, as far as relief operations 
are concerned, we have had only 
one person — usually a priest who 
has been a liaison between ourselves 
and the Catholic agencies of the 
country. That is true, too, in places 
like Hong Kong and Korea. 

Q You can use the missioners? 

A We use the missioners in all 
the missionary areas. Most of our 
groups are organized either through 
the Apostolic Delegate or through 
the local bishop. That’s the thing 
that makes it possible for us to dis- 
tribute more than any other agency. 
The Catholic Church has mission- 
aries and priests and institution 
all over. 

Q Who is your immediate assistant? 

A Monsignor Aloysius J. Wycislo 
is the Assistant Executive Director. 
He is the head of the resettlement 
division, and has been with the 
organization from the beginning. 
He set up projects in Poland, North 
Africa, England and the Near East. 
He has done wonderful work. 

Q Have you any idea, Monsignor, 
of the quantity of supplies that has been 
distributed since the program began? 

A We have distributed over 248 
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million dollars worth of food, cloth- 
ing and medicine since we began 
operations in 1943. Last year we 
distributed $36,321,000 worth of 
such materials. 

Q Where did these come from? 

A Well, from three sources pri- 
marily. First, supplies that we pur- 
chased from the money that was 
raised in the annual collections of 
the American Bishops which have 
come to be known as Laetare Sun- 
day Collections. Secondly, from the 
goods and kind campaigns we have 
held. In the early days, we conducted 
food campaigns which we no longer 
do. Now each year we have a 
nation-wide Thanksgiving clothing 
campaign, in which we gather ten 
million pounds of clothing which 
has a value of anywhere from 13 to 
14 million dollars. And thirdly, of 
late years we have been getting a 
great deal of governmental surplus 
food — food which the government 
has and which it gives us without 
cost and helps us to ship to various 
countries. 

Q On surplus joods, have you any 
figure on the amount of surplus foods 
you have received? 

A I would say about — I wish I 
had the exact figure — probably 
about 40 million dollars worth. Last 
year alone, we distributed 18 mil- 
lion dollars worth of government 
surplus food. Now, of course, this 
year with the new 300 million dol- 
lar program that Congress author- 
ized, we are even increasing the 
shipment of surplus food. 
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Q Where in the Orient is the greatest 
ned at the moment? 

A Between Korea and Vietnam. 
Probably in South Vietnam because 
400,000 refugees are there. 

Q What is your program in Vietnam? 

A To Vietnam, first of all, we 
sent a great deal of food and cloth- 
ing when the refugees first began 
to leave the north, and of recent 
months, through Monsignor Hart- 
nett, we have been helping the gov- 
ernmental authorities to develop a 
large scale housing program in 
South Vietnam. As you know, it is 
necessary to build new villages — 
whole villages — for people who 
have left the north. In these villages 
officials must not only supply hous- 
ing, but they must supply schools, 
recreational facilities, and we hope 
to be able to help them build little 
chapels. 

Q Is this the same program you car- 
ried on in Hong Kong? 

A Yes, about the same. 

Q What does your program in Korea 
consist of ? 

A In Korea it is largely distribu- 
tion of food and clothing, and then 
special programs for the health of 
war widows and orphan children. 
We have built up a number of sew- 
ing courses and small industries — 
you might call them small jobs for 
war widows — and then we have 
helped the child-caring institutions 
to provide for thousands of orphans 
who remained in Korea after the 
war. 

Q So then, your program actually is 
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one of self-help, isn’t it? 

A Yes, I think that’s true, every 
place. We try to help the people to 
help themselves by putting the sup- 
plies that they need in their hands 
to develop these activities in their 
own behalf. 

Q Have you any idea of the number 
of refugees in the world? 

A Yes, we have estimated that 
there are as many as 38 million 
refugees. By refugees I mean people 
who are separated from their own 
homes. 

Q Where are the greatest concentra- 
tions of refugees today? 

A Well, there is still a very large 
number of them in Western Ger- 
many, and a lesser number in Aus- 
tria and Italy. Then there are al- 
most a million Arab refugees in the 
Middle East. There are refugees in 
both Pakistan and India, who were 
a result of the conflict between 
those countries. There are the refu- 
gees in South Korea. There are a 
million and a half Chinese refugees 
in Hong Kong; and, I don’t know 
the exact figure, probably two mil- 
lion refugees in Formosa; and now 
the new refugees in South Vietnam. 

Q And you will continue to help 
them as long as they need help? 

A We do and will continue to 
give as much help as we possibly can. 

Q What about refugee resettlement 
here in the United States? 

A Under the original Displaced 
Persons Act, we helped 135,000 
displaced persons to resettle in the 
United States. 
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INTERVIEW 


Q Over how long a period was that? 

A That was overa period ofabout 
4 years, between 1948 and 1952. 

Q Is that work continuing? 

A Yes, now there is a new act 
called the Refugee Relief Act which 
will make possible the entry of 
209,000 people and we hope to help 
about 50,000 people to come into 
the United States under that act. 
It provides for a number of relative 
cases particularly from Italy, Hol- 
land and Greece. Those people 
won’t need much help from an 
agency, but it provides also for a 
large number of refugees and we are 
helping that group to migrate to the 
United States. In addition to this 
European migration, we have also 
been helping a number of people to 
migrate to Canada, to South Amer- 
ica and to Australia. We work with 
an organization that was set up at 
the suggestion of the Holy Father 
called the International Catholic 
Migration Commission. They have 
helped to develop immigration com- 
mittees in all these receiving coun- 
tries and through the commission 
itself and these various committees, 
we have been helping several thou- 
sand people resettle in those other 
countries. 

Q How did you ever get into this 
work, Monsignor? 

A Well, I happened to be work- 
ing in the Catholic Charities in 
Brooklyn when the now Cardinal 
MacIntyre and the present Arch- 
bishop of Washington, Archbishop 
O’Boyle, first started to develop this 
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program on behalf of the Amenican 
Bishops, so they asked my bishop to 
loan me temporarily to this new 
program. I believe I was loaned on 
the basis of a year or so and I have 
been here for 11 years. 
Q What other priests do you have en- 
gaged in the work with you, Monsignor? 
A Besides Monsignor Wycislo, 
the Assistant Director, over the 
years we have had a number of 
priests working for us. At the pres- 
ent time, we have Father Alfred 
Schneider, from Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, in charge of our work in 
Germany; we have Father Wilson 
Kaiser, from Great Falls, Montana, 
in charge of our work in Berlin. We 
have Monsignor Joseph Hartnett, 
who is presently in Vietnam, but 
who did a tremendous job in Trieste 
in the years immediately following 
the war. From the earliest begin- 
nings we have had Monsignor 
Andrew Landi, from Brooklyn, in 
Italy. He together with three other 
priests from the United States set 
the program up there. We have had 
a number of other priests who have 
gone back to their original dioceses, 
but not too many. Then in the Far 
East, we have used principally the 
Maryknoll Fathers. We have Mary- 
knoll’s Monsignor George Carroll 
in Korea; Father Paul Duchesne, a 
Maryknoller, and Father Wilfred 
Des Lauriers, a Vineentian, in Hong 
Kong; Father Frank O’Neill, a 
Maryknoller, in Formosa; Father 
Harold Felsecker, a Maryknoller in 
Japan, who followed several other 
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Maryknollers who were in charge of 
our program there. 

Q You have traveled through all those 
wedy areas. I wonder if you could give 
us a picture of that need? 

A It is my custom to visit most 
of the countries in which we carry 
on relief operations each year. Dur- 
ing the first several years it was 
principally to the countries of 
Europe that I went, but for the past 
few years I have been going to India 
and Pakistan and other areas of the 
Far East, and I have been in every 
country in which we carry on relief 
or resettlement programs. Every 
time I come back I say it would be 
impossible for the average American 
to have any conception of the great 
privation and suffering that goes 
on in these various countries. For 
example, in Southern Italy, where 
I visited again this year, most of the 


large cities had been bombed out 


during the war. It would be hard 
for anyone to believe that in each 
of these cities of Italy there are 
as many as three to five thousand 
families still living in barracks in 
which they were placed immedi- 
ately after the war because their 
homes had been destroyed, or living 
in cellars or in stables under condi- 
tions that aren’t even suitable for 
animals. It’s not over-exaggerating 
to say that these people are living 
inconditions that are actually worse 
than that given to animals. One 
has to actually visit those poverty 
stricken areas to get the full signifi- 
cance of the privation and the suf- 
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fering of these people. Of course, 
a great deal has been done and 
is being done to develop housing 
in those various countries and in 
Southern Italy. In Sardinia, the gov- 
ernment has a large scale dam and 
irrigation projects under way which 
may change the whole economy of 
the country in five or six years. 

Q This seems to be an effective answer 
to communism, doesn’t it? 

A Of course, the thing that we 
are struggling against in every coun- 
try is the inroad of communism. 
The Communists take advantage of 
these terrible conditions to fill the 
people with false promises, and to 
make an effort to tie them in with 
the Communist political effort. I 
believe the Catholic Church is the 
one strong force that is really mak- 
ing the job of the Communist a 
difficult one. Bishops, priests and 
missionaries, without exception, 
continually say that it is the help 
that comes to them from the Cath- 
olic bishops, priests and people in 
the United States that is upholding 
their hand in this terrific struggle 
that they are carrying on. 

Q This help is given to all peoples 
regardless of color, race or creed? 

A Without regard to race, color, 
creed or anything else. As you know, 
in missionary areas particularly, the 
largest part of relief goes to people 
who are not Christians. 

Q Simply to people in need? 

A Simply on the basis of need. 

Q Thank you, Monsignor. 

A It was a pleasure. 
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Nuperhighway—Three ‘Tranks Wide 


BY SISTER ANNE MARION 


@ “Lx be here at five this afternoon 
to pick you up —if you make it!” 
Brother said with doubt in his 
voice, as he pushed off the canoe. It 
was my first river trip in the rainy 
season, with the river swollen and 
extremely swift. Brother Anthony 
had driven us, plowing through the 
mud, to the river bank. 

Then he tried to steady the canoe 
as Father, the woman catechist, her 
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two brothers and we two Sisters got 
in. We crawled in gingerly — at’ 
least, the gringos did. The natives | 
stepped lightly with gay abandon. 
And the water rose to within halfan | 
inch of the rim. I sat stiff, trying not 
to breathe, and offering it all up for 
the conversion of Russia. The waters © 
swirled around us, and it seemed 
that any moment would see us | 
swallowed up by the black and / 
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angry-looking river. But make it we 
id and we repeated the per- 
' formance that afternoon and on 
" countless succeeding trips. 
Plane trips over jungle and moun- 
tains in South America are taken in 
secondhand, two-motor planes. In- 
variably a motor conks out, or the 
landing wheels lock and only the 
jolt of landing releases them. Count- 
less times we go off our course for 
hours, with the gas running lower 
and lower, and chug into the airport 
on our last drop. Many times have 
we circled airfields while, below us, 
_ hilarious boys chased pigs and cows 
| off so our landing would be less 

hazardous. 

| The pilots — God bless them — 


| A turn at the wheel for one of the 
medical team on an errand of mercy. 


are A-1, trained for the most part 


left me trembling like a reed shaken 
in the wind. 

The swamps I take with less ten- 
sion. The tree trunks laid across 
them simply float on top, it is true; 
but the water is not deep, and I 
wear boots. It is really less nerve- 
racking to let myself slip off occa- 
sionally than to try to stick on. 
However, the catechist was both- 
ered because every week the Madre 
took a wetting. 

One day she announced: “There 
was a meeting of the headmen 
Thursday, Madre. I had told them 
how you are always getting wet and 


bridge — it will be three trunks 
wide.” 

The men did what they promised. 
That bridge is the only superhigh- 
way through all the jungles of 
Bolivia, I wager. It is called, in my 
honor, “‘El Puente Anna’! ey 
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Planting the Seed 

Almost eight years ago, a little lad of 
six saw the yellow slip in our last MarRy- 
KNOLL issue. After understanding the 
meaning of it, he asked me to send a 
dollar he had received from Grandpa, so 
our magazine could continue. I did as he 
asked, and THE FIELD AFAR has been 
coming ever since. Last September, as 
a young man of fourteen, he entered St. 
Joseph’s Seminary at Grand Rapids. God 
bless you. Remember him in your prayers. 

Mrs. BERT SIGMUND 

Chesaning, Mich. 


Short but Sweet 
Your magazine, like your mission, is 
towering and sublime. 
C. RusH 
Millinocket, Me. 


“Pet Peeve” 


God help me if I ever look down on 
anyone because his bank status isn’t as 
good as mine, or his color isn’t the same 
as mine, or his nation isn’t as rich and 
cultured as mine. My blood boils over 
the pettiness and narrow-mindedness of 
these people. 

Mrs. D. V. GAUDREAU 
Long Beach, Calif. 


I think it takes nerve for people to tell 
you to get up to date and to change your 
ways. To me, working among the poor 
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~ OF THE MONTH 


We do not publish any letter without 






writer’s permission. 


in distant lands will never be out-dated 
or old-fashioned. We in America who 
have the comforts of life should get down 
on our knees and thank God that there 
are men and women who are so willing 
to leave families and friends and a com- 
fortable life to work among the poor. 

Mrs. Ray MCKNIGHT 
Highland, Calif. 


Why is it that when people have it as 
good as we have it here that they don’t 
like to face the reality of the hardships 
of life in other parts of the world? Keep 
on showing us life as it is. It makes us 
appreciate what we have and makes us 
less selfish. My troubles are nothing 
after I see what others go through. I’ve 
cried my heart out over these stories and 
pictures. I think that this is making me 
a better person. 

Mrs. KATHERINE BRAUN 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I am trying to control my temper to 
answer “‘Pet Peeve” and “Two Com- 
ments.” The first says the magazine is 
puerile. He (I say “he” because I cannot 
believe that a woman would be so stu- 
pidly egotistical) writes that the “car- 
toons appeal to uneducated minds.” 
Can’t his educated mind grasp that you 
are trying to show Truth in picture form? 
Now for ‘Two Comments.” That sancti- 
monious, pious parishioner (this one must 
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te a woman for who else would have “a 
yonderful pastor”’?) should know that 
Maryknoll is using lots of prayer in its 
work, and what is more up to date? Or 
are Christ and prayer out of fashion? 

GENE BENEDICT 
New York City 


I can’t understand why a person with 
a mind so highly educated as to think 
MARYKNOLL’S contents puerile should 
waste his apparently valuable time to 
even pick up the magazine, let alone read 
it, and take more time to write you, plus 
the cost of a stamp. Thank God there 
are many of us who are so poorly edu- 
cated that we.can enjoy reading MArRy- 
KNOLL and believe in it with childlike 
simplicity. 

NAME WITHHELD 

Lynn, Mass. 


If these people had seen Japan, Korea, 
China, and all the Far Eastern countries 
as I have, they would stop and think be- 
fore writing such silly letters. If every- 
one would stand behind the Fathers who 
now serve in foreign countries, we would 
not have to worry about any wars. 
CLARK R. JESTER 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


Hong Kong Welcome 

I was glad to see the article on Father 
George Gilligan’s center for American 
sailors in Hong Kong. I have had the 
pleasure of capitalizing on his generosity 
at that port. As the article states, priests 
are sent to the ships to hear confessions 
and say Mass. We were not extended 
this charity in any other port except 
Kingston, Jamaica — not even in the 
United States. 

WENDELL H. MCKEE, YN3 
Norfolk, Va. 
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About a year ago, a boy from this town 
wrote a fine letter to his mother about 
your Father Gilligan in Hong Kong. I 
printed this letter in my newspaper, but 
the mother gave even greater off-the- 
record praise of the priest. So you Mary- 
knollers are doing a lot more mission 
work in neglected fields in the United 
States by such action than the stay-at- 
homers would believe. 
E. A. BURROW 

Ozark, Ark. 


Power of Example 

I read what Mr. Nothnagle of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., was doing to help the missions. 
If he could do all that with ten children, 
so can everybody else. Every day that 
I work, I am putting ten cents away. So 
far I have saved five dollars and ten cents. 
I am sending the five dollars, and keep- 
ing the ten cents for next week. I tell my 
children and friends to do the same, 
which I hope they’ll do. 

Mrs. ANTONIETTA LAVARONE 

Astoria, N. Y. 


Stranger Comes Back 

Do you remember the man who gave 
me five dollars last winter? The one from 
Massachusetts who read the story about 
me on the train? Well, he came again. 
Father, I never saw a happier man. 
He just couldn’t get over reading about 
himself. He left two dollars for Mary- 
knoll. He wouldn’t tell me his name, but 
he did tell me he was in the Army. He 
was stationed in Boston, and has been 
transferred to Japan. He said that he will 
be sorry to miss getting the magazine 
while he is moving to his new post. He 
doesn’t want anybody to know who he 
is, or that he helped Maryknoll. 

Jim NOTHNAGLE 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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PAPA WORKS; MAMA WORKS: I'M LOOSE. 


Maryknoll Sisters staff schools in Cen- 
tral and South America for boys like 
‘;yme. YOUR help in training teachers is 
‘a solid, spiritual investment for YOU. 







a | 


in training Maryknoll Sisters for Luis 
and other “Dead End Kids” in slums 
all over the world. 
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As long as | can, ! shall send 
oer a month for the same pur- 


pose. Please send a monthly reminder. 


. 
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eet the Lis Family 


@ tne tivs were a wealthy family of Central China. Mr. Liu was a 
landlord-business man. The Lius are fourth-generation Catholics, and 
Mr. Liu had two sisters who were nuns. Mr. Liu owned a big house, 
and had several automobiles, chauffeurs and other servants. Then came 
the Chinese Communists. 

Mr. and Mrs. Liu took their seven boys and one girl and fled to the 
safety of Hong Kong. They left behind all their money and possessions. 
Although holder of an engineering degree, Mr. Liu went to work (when 
he could find work) carrying stones and dirt — salary fifty cents a day. 
Then his little daughter, Catherine, caught pneumonia and died. Next 
’ Mr. Liu fell ill, and died last year as he was being taken to the hospital. 

Mrs. Liu carries on in two tiny rooms, where the roof leaks and the 
floor is always wet. Andrew (21) and Joseph (19) work in factories. 
Their combined salary is $40 a month. On this Mrs. Liu must manage. 
Thanks to the generosity of their pastor, the other children are in 
school. The Lius count on their faith to carry them through adversity. 
The Lius are typical of Hong Kong's refugees who sacrificed all for 
freedom. Bw 
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Want 


Put o Bright Face on it. Lime for 
whitewashing cleans and beautifies. In 
Taichung, Formosa, cleanliness and 
beauty are needed. Fifty bags of lime at 
50c each — $25 worth — will brighten a 
chapel. Can you give all or part? 


In and Out. In stormy weather the rain 
runs in through holes in the roof of Sini- 
loan mission in the Philippines. Then the 
congregation runs out through the door. 
This can be stopped by $600 spent for 
repairs. 


A Free Press. That’s what our missions 
in Japan must have, if they are to keep 
their people informed and make the 
Church known in ever-wider circles. Can 
you spare $3 to promote Christian ideas? 


We Give You the Bed News. Beds, 
clothes, food are required in Chile for 70 
orphans; $5 will take care of an orphan 
for a month. Will you give us the good 
news, ‘‘Here’s the $5?” 


They Need a Church badly in Ji Shui, 
Formosa. The people have collected $600 
toward the land. “‘Is it possible to rush 
some funds,” writes Monsignor Kupfer, 
“‘so that we can give a definite promise of 
achurch?” Any gift — $1 to $100 — will 
be welcome. 


50x$10 will put 50 pews into a chapel for 
refugees in Hong Kong. How many? 
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Who Cares for B 


abies? We do—ata 
day nursery in Chile — because we love 
little children. Support for the nursery NM 


for one month, $25. Interested? 


Indian Sisters, natives of the Andes in 
Peru, are very much needed. Maryknoll 
is training twelve young Indian ladies for 
a new Sisterhood. They will labor among 
the tribes. Complete training for all for 
one month costs $100. What better use 
for money? 


Toothbrushes —65 of them — for 
orphans in Korea; $3.50 will supply ten. 
Our Korean orphanage is without water; 
$225 will buy a pump that will quench 
thirst and wash faces. 


Statues are requested for the following 
missions. One might appeal to your 
devotion. 
Africa: Blessed Mother, $150; Sacred” 
Heart, $150; St. Joseph, $100; St. Peter - 
Claver, $100; Blessed Martin de Porres, 
$100. ; 
Guatemala: $100 each for St. Thomas- 
Aquinas, St. James Apostle, St. Isidore, 4 


rATR 


St. Philip Apostle, Our Lady of Canda- 3 


laria; $75 each for 12 different statues, 
patrons of various churches. 

Taipei, Formosa: $100 each for the Sacred 
Heart and the Blessed Virgin. 

Japan: Blessed Virgin Mary, $100. 
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A room in the Maryknoll seminary is a fitting 
memorial. A plaque on the door reminds the 
student occupant to pray daily for your rela- 
tive or friend. Offering $1500. 








The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 
Dear Fathers: 


I enclose $ toward the $1500 needed for a 
memorial room in the Maryknoll Seminary. 
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1. When Joseph Conombo was a 
boy in Wagadugu in interior West 
Africa, he liked to help the missioners. 


2. He longed to be a doctor and in 
World War II he fought in France 
as medical aid with the artillery. 


3. His fellow Africans sought d good 
friend to go to the Paris Chamber 
of Deputies and elected Joseph, 


4. But Joseph still wanted to be a 
doctor. When not in the Chamber, 
he was studying at the university. 


5. Joseph became the first medical 
doctor from his part of Africa. 
“Well done!’’ cried the missioners. 


6. Joseph is today a great Catholic 
leader, a welcome speaker at many 
important gatherings in Africa. 
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